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ORIENTATION CRISIS 


"Hee freshmen be helped to adjust them- 
selves to college? Many professors 
They must sink 


And most of the 


have said: ‘‘ Definitely no. 
or swim for themselves. ”’ 
professors at this little college declared: 
‘Whether or not it is possible, our attempts 
here are certainly not doing it. The orien- 
tation is dead. Let us give it 
decent interment.’’ 

The burial nearly took place. First of 
all, a faeulty committee on curriculum 


program 


revision joyfully voted to recommend to 
the faculty that the orientation course be 
discontinued. The professor teaching one 
phase of the course, an able orator as well 
as lecturer, admitted that he could not 
endure lecturing the freshmen on how to 
study, when the deliberate response of a 
considerable number was to go to sleep. 
Another faeulty committee tore into the 
freshman camp and were barely held from 
their outspoken desire to annihilate it by 
concession to mutilate and abbreviate its 
program down to a single day. Once let 
these recommendations get to the faculty 
and they would be passed with a whoop of 
assent. 

Yet the college freshman continues to be 
flung hither and thither by demands for 
orientation. He comes into and 
not always cordial social environment. Re- 
sponsibilities are thrust upon him. He 
must meet impersonal academic standards, 
thread his way through mazes of institu- 


a new 
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His health, and the food 


and sleep necessary to maintain it, depend 


tional routine. 
on himself. He longs for an attractive, 


balanced personality. Surging biological 
impulses, social pressures and personal de- 
sires must be controlled and directed if he 
is to achieve it. He is invited to teas, re- 
ceptions, dances, and is expected to attend 
and conform properly to the cultural habits 
in vogue. Necessity of choosing a vocation 
haunts him. 

If he is to succeed in college, these ad- 
justments must be made. The college can 
leave him to himself and allow him to sink 
or swim. Or it can attempt to help him 
achieve insights and skills with which to 
orient himself. The former course is pos- 
but, 


throwing pupils into deep water, it means 


sible, like teaching swimming by 
that many a potentially good swimmer 
drowns. And many of those that survive 
do so by makeshifts, surreptitious supports 
and awkward dog-paddles far less effective 
than the standard strokes by which man 
has learned to progress. 

Before giving up hope of assisting legiti- 
mately with student orientation, this col- 
lege thought a thorough study was in order. 
What general orientation needs did fresh- 
men have? What unique needs in this par- 
What weaknesses ham- 


Why did the 


faculty, with few exceptions, strenuously 


ticular situation? 
pered the present program ? 


oppose the existing attempts at orientation ? 
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The nature of the faculty made this last 
question particularly important. For, as a 
whole, the faculty commanded respect. In 
degrees, publications and salary, they com- 
pared favorably with the average American 
And the old quip, ‘““Those 


college facults 


that can, do, those that can’t, teach, those 


’ 


that can’t teach, teach others to teach,’ 


id not be applied here. Two protessors 
had served successtully as college presi- 
large number had 


dents. A surprisingly 


had actual first-hand, nonacademic experi- 
ence in their fields: a professor of English 
had stretched legs and mind as journal- 
ist and newspaper reporter; a professor of 
chemistry was in demand during vacations 
for special work in industry; professors of 
religion had suecessfully served churches; 
a professor of home economies had reared a 
family, long managed a successful home; 
professors of business and economics had 
taken part for years in the give-and-take 
of actual business life. 

Why did this faculty oppose orientation ? 
Significant weaknesses were discovered in 
the program. In the first place the orienta- 
tion program had grown like Topsy. Over 
a period of years, parts had been added by 
one, by another. The patchwork resulting 
failed to cover important phases and awk- 
that 


No study of orientation as a whole had re- 


wardly related those were covered. 
cently been made. 

In the second place, orientation was be- 
exclusively in a 
facts, it 


should know. 


ing approached almost 


material-centered way. Certain 


was assumed, all freshmen 
Therefore give them the facts in lectures 
and make them learn them under the lash 
of examinations and threat of failure. No 
attempt had been made to search for prob- 
lems actually bothering the newcomers. 
Little had been done to lead the freshmen 
to a recognition of their problems and an 
eagerness for data with which they could 


work out solutions. 
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Again, the freshmen were lumped all 
together. It had seemed most economical! 
and effective to bring them all into the 
There, 


shovel out to all at 


able lecturers could 
the 


precious facts on how to take notes, how to 


auditorium. 
same time the 
choose the right vocation, how to under- 
stand the plan of the college curriculum. 
To many, such defects appear serious. 
But was the faculty attacking orientation 
on that basis? It hardly seemed possible. 
After all, the average American college fac- 
ulty member proceeds in much the same 
way. He avoid patchwork. 
But his 
present bundles of facts, and the more stu- 


may try to 
usual notion of education is to 
dents he can present them to at one time, 
the better for all concerned. For all its 
practical experience, the faculty of this 


Why, 


then, its bitter opposition to orientation ? 


college tended to think similarly. 


Care for new students failed perhaps 
most seriously in failing to orient the fac- 
ulty to orientation. College faculties are 
composed of human beings, not archangels. 
They can not be expected to take a move- 
ment entirely new to them, understand it 
immediately and throw themselves at once 
With the 
exception of a perfunctory lecture or two, 

in the 
The re- 


into enthusiastic support of it. 


the orientation program had been 
hands of two faculty members. 
mainder of the faculty had had no chance 
of learning about orienting freshmen by 
sharing responsibility for doing it. 

But should not any well-trained college 
faculty member know about the need for 
orienting freshmen? It seems little to ex- 
But far too many of the American 


High-sehool 


pect. 
college faculty do not know. 
teachers under state regulations are forced 
But 


the college professor, as long as he knows 


to expose themselves to such matters. 


his own subject, can be sublimely ignorant 
of every established educational principle. 
Most professors manage to set up out of 
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their own experience some sort of educa- 
tional philosophy. But they can not be 
blamed if their makeshift falls far short 
of the principles established by scores of 
educational geniuses throughout the his- 
tory of education. And in most cases they 
are not even urged to make a serious study 
of the fundamentals of education and psy- 
chology necessary for highly effective 
teaching. 

Thus the situation stood. The faculty 
as a Whole opposed orientation. As a whole 
they had had little opportunity to know 
much about it. They could not be sent back 
to school now. Time was lacking, even if 
sufficiently persuasive force could be mus- 
tered. But, like most college professors, 
they did possess decidedly superior abstract 
intelligence. They added to that an un- 
usual range of life experience. Perhaps if 
they were given responsibility for planning 
orientation, 
The 
program would be the result of their own 
effort. And the total effort of their abili- 


ties, even though untrained in the field of 


and earrying out freshman 


their opposition might be lessened. 


orientation, might well result under proper 
direction in a much improved orientation 
program. 

The 
reorganization present a clear sample of 
First of all, a faculty 


formal orientation course and _ its 
what was attempted. 
committee on student personnel was set up. 
Its aim was to study the entire student-per- 
sonnel situation and to formulate courses 
of action for crucial phases, such as that 
On the committee 
placed most of those who had been speeifi- 


of orientation. were 
cally trained in educational principles. 
The committee asked itself these ques- 
tions concerning orientation: What major 
problems of orientation do freshmen face? 
Which of these are better cared for outside 
of an orientation course? How can the re- 
maining problems best be treated in the 
The problems for the 


course ? course 
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grouped themselves naturally in five divi- 


sions. Freshmen would be asking them- 


selves: How can I succeed academically, 
how study effectively, how achieve grades 
in keeping with my ambitions? And how 


can I achieve a balanced and attractive 
personality, how be respected and admired, 
how furnish control and drive for my abili- 
ties? Also, on what bases should I choose 
a voeation, how reasonable is my present 
choice? Again, may my success be endan- 
gered by poor health, and if so what mea- 


And 


finally, what must I learn of the customs 


sures can be taken to safeguard it? 


and manners of the social group in order 
to be welcomed as one who belongs? Orien- 


tation-course needs, therefore, seemed to 


croup themselves thus: academic, 
health, 


These estimates of actual needs would have 


person- 


ality, vocational, social culture. 
to be checked with the students themselves. 
But other matters had first to be arranged. 

The committee agreed that instruction to 
be effective would have to be far more indi- 
vidual than previously and that more fae- 
ulty members should have a part in it. 
This was the plan devised to achieve that 
end. The freshman class of one hundred 
students was divided into five sections. 
Each section was to consider one of the five 
groups of problems: one section to consider 
academi¢ orientation; another, personality 
orientation; another, vocational orienta- 
tion; another, health; the last, social cul- 
ture. <A faculty member or faculty com- 
mittee was secured to develop a brief in- 
structional program to meet the orientation 
problems of each group. Key persons from 
the city gladly agreed to assist. Of course, 
each student could not miss four out of the 
So the total orientation time 
The 
students remained in their groups for one 
fifth of the time; then they all changed to 
At the end of an- 


other one-fifth-time period, they changed 


five groups. 


had to be divided. first sections of 


another problem type. 
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again. So, by the end of the course, all 
had participated in study and instruction 
in all of the problem areas. 

Results as far as faculty participation 
was concerned seemed obvious. Instead of 
the program being carried by two faculty 
members, half of the faculty now took an 


The 


their combined abilities began to be shown 


active and regular part. value of 
In the vitality of the instructional programs 
devised. 

Each orientation rroup did its best to 
begin, not with a mass of material to be 
viven, but with the actual problems of the 
students in the group. Some searched for 


these problems in discussion. Kor other 
vroups, the students prepared written state- 
ments of problems that concerned them. 
In the academic group, problems appeared 
that the further 


divided into three subgroups: with only a 


so diverse section Was 
half dozen students a professor could hope 
In the 


personality group, Link’s diagnostic ‘‘ In- 


to approach individual instruction. 


ventory of Activities and Interests’’ was 


administered to secure an objective index 
The 


vroup was begun with a census, not only 


of personality problems. vocational 


of the occupations decided upon or pre- 
ferred, but of the type of vocational prob- 
lem consciously felt, whether choosing a 
vocation, preparing for it, entering upon it 
or progressing in it. 

Important data in the field were then 
presented as a help toward solving these 
admitted problems. It was made available 
in a variety of ways.’ Where best given in 

1 Most important among the printed sources made 
available were the following: R. B. Hamrick, ‘‘ How 
to Make Good in College,’’ New York, 1940; M. 
W. Bennett, ‘‘College and Life,’’ New York, 1933; 
M. G. Rigg, ‘‘ Making Good in College,’’ New York, 
1939; E. G. Williamson, ‘‘Students and Occupa- 
New York, 1938; monographs on occupa- 
‘ Careers, by the Institute for Research, 
Chicago; Luella Cole, ‘‘The Improvement of Read- 
ing,’’ New York, 1938; F. H. Parr, ‘‘ How to Study 
Effectively’? (manual and workbook), New York, 


1938. 


tions,’’ 


” 


tions, 
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But the so- 
cial-culture group, for example, coordinated 


lectures, it was so presented. 


its lectures and discussions with a demon- 
stration tea, complete in all respects. Stu- 
dents paired into couples, approached the 
door, were received, partook of tea, cookies 
and conversation. And they rather en- 
joyed not only the chance for refreshments, 
but the opportunity for putting into prac- 
tice the cultural ritual they had been dis- 
cussing. The voeational group spent one 
of its periods at the local office of the state 
employment agency, learning of the oppor- 
tunities there for registering for temporary 
and permanent employment, having ques- 
the 


Both the vocational and 


tions answered by professionals in 
placement field. 
the personality groups followed their group 
meetings with individual interviews. 

With this orientation course was fitted 
the non-course orientation. All freshmen 
were asked to attend a three-day freshman 
camp. Here, under primitive living condi- 
tions, selected upper-class students and 
members of the faculty helped the fresh- 
men make their initial informal adjust- 
ments. A beginning was made too on the 
more formal introduction to college life. 
Greatly faculty participation 
here also seemed signally suecessful in 
lessening faculty opposition. 

Freshman Week, begun in camp, was 
continued on the campus. Diagnostic and 
placement tests were administered.” Sepa- 
ration between town and gown was dimin- 
ished by walks around the city and visits 
to important city centers. On Sunday 
morning, new students did not need to hunt 
for a church; upper-classmen escorted them 
to the church of their choice, introduced 


increased 


2 Tests given were as follows: American Council 
on Edueation’s battery of three General Achieve- 
ment Tests in social studies, mathematics, natural 
science; Purdue Placement Test in English, Iowa 
Silent Reading Tests, Kwalwasser-Dykema Musical 
Aptitude Tests, the Ohio State University Psycho- 
logical Test of Scholastic Aptitude. 
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Faculty and stu- 
dent organizations shared responsibility in 


them to pastor or priest. 


continuing freshman social orientation with 
‘ 

{/xplanation and dem- 

onstration of the work of the library and 


appropriate events. 


of the various college offices were provided. 
A personnel cumulative record form (that 
of the American Council on Edueation) 
was begun for each individual. Plans were 
made to locate, diagnose and treat various 
types of maladjustment as they arose.® 
What has been the result? At the be- 
vinning, the faculty committees were with- 
out too much difficulty persuaded to give 
the plans a trial. Half the faculty now 
participate in the orientation course alone, 
and have proved helpful and alert in im- 


proving its effectiveness. Student attitude 


Events. 
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toward orientation has changed noticeably. 
The plan was begun with the second semes- 
ter, and freshmen entered it with their 
resentment fresh against orientation in its 
previous form. That initial sullenness and 
antagonism gradually gave way to interest, 
approval, even enthusiasm. After one year 
of operation, the plan appears most prom 
ising, though obviously open in many ways 
to improvement. It can not be said that 
the faculty now acclaim the orientation 
eourse and program as loudly as once they 
But 


pressed by the changed student attitude. 


denounced it. they have been im- 
And the willingness of many of them to 
participate, and their achievement in mak- 
ing the program effective, offer impressive 


evidence of its success. 





ADVANCED MATHEMATICS AND THE 
PROBLEM OF DEFENSE 

Ow1nG to the shortage of competent instrue- 
tors in the field of applied mechanics and the 
immediate need of the services of such experts 
in the Engineering Defense Training Program, 
Brown University has set up “the nation’s first 
center where engineers, mathematicians, tech- 
nicians and other specialists in defense produc- 
can devote their full time intensively to 
problems of higher mathematies as applied to 
industry.” 

Henry M. Wriston, president of the univer- 
sity, points out that the day of dependence upon 


tion 


Europe has passed with the advent of the war. 
We must depend upon ourselves and develop our 
own techniques. He believes that the new center 
will “bring together the few excellent men who 
are now so widely scattered that their work is 
relatively ineffective for instruction purposes.” 
The program has the indorsement of members 


3 These plans included such items as the setting 
up of a faculty clinic and making available other 
objective tests for use in cases of individual need, 
as H. M. Bell’s Adjustment Inventory, E. K. 
Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank and the Detroit 
General Aptitudes Examination. 





of the War Preparedness Committee of the 
Mathematieal Society, the Mathe 


matical Association of Com 


Ameriean 
Ameriea and the 
mittee on Survey of Research in Industry. 
Four courses will be offered in five meetings 
each week, and there will be two seminars in 
addition. The regular course in “Partial Dif 
ferential Equations” will be given by J. D. 
Tamarkin, of “Advaneed 
Topies in Partial Differential Equations,” by 
Stefan Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; “Elasticity,” by Ivan S. Sokolni 
koff, the University of Wisconsin; “Fluid Dy- 
namics,” by R. E. von Mises, Harvard Univer- 


Brown University; 


Jergmann, 


sity, and K. O. Friedrichs, New York Univer- 
sity. The seminar in elasticity will be directed 
by Professor Sokolnikoff and the seminar in 
fluid dynamies by Professors von Mises and 
Friedrichs and Dr. Bergmann. 

(1) fur- 


ther training for men “who have used or who 


The work will have three objectives: 


want to use mathematics in handling advanced 
engineering problems,” (2) fitting students for 
this field, (3) 


mathematicians and others to see the “urgent 


effective research in arousing 


need for research workers” and to consider the 


possibilities “of meeting this need permanently.” 
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In addition to the university’s experts in 


higher mathematics, the staff will be manned by 
visiting authorities both within and without the 
educational field. Among them, beside those al- 


ready mentioned, are: R. M. Foster and Thorn- 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories; 
mechanies of engi- 


Hillel 


General Eleetric Company; S. P. 


proles or ot 
neering, Cornell University; Poritsky, 


mathematiclan, 


Timoshenko, professor of theoretical and ap- 


Stanford University, and Nor- 
Massa- 


plied mechani 
bert Wiener, professor ot mathematies, 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Of the accepted applicants for the summer ses- 
sion, 14 are trom New England, 9 from the Mid- 
dle Atlantie states, 6 from the South, 17 from the 
Mid-West, 7 from the Pacific and Roeky Moun- 


Twenty have the Ph.D. degree or 


ain ection. 


its equivalent; 30 have at least the master’s 


degree. “Nearly all want to enter on research in 
applied mechanies In connection with industry or 
for the government.” 

The 


the summer 


work of 
June 23-September 13 

1941-42. 
solicited from the Engineering Defense 
U. S. Office of Edu- 


eation, which has made a grant for the summer 


university will continue’ the 
session 
through the academie year, “Support 
WwW ill be 
Training Program of the 
SESS1ION The ( ‘arneeie Corporation of New York 
has made a grant to supplement other funds. 
Tuition fees are accordingly remitted for all par- 
ticipants; a few small fellowships are also made 
available.” Further information may be secured 
by writing to the Dean of the Graduate School, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

being made for re- 


Special arrangements are 


search service in the unexeelled mathematical li 


brary of Brown University, The lectures in nearly 
all the courses are to be mimeographed and are 
being made available (at a nominal fee of $1 for 


each set of lectures) to those throughout the eoun- 
try who are interested. 

Concurrently with the graduate work in ap- 
plied mechanies, the university, which is holding 
summer session since the days of World 
16 Rhode Island high-school 


its first 
War l, 


erraduates an 


is offering 


eight-weeks training program 


in drawing, mathematies, industrial electricity, 
engineering materials and surveying “to prepare 
them for jobs in defense industries”; and ap- 
University under- 


proximately 25 of Brown 


1) 


graduates will remain on the campus pursuing 
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courses leading to a Bachelor of Science degree, 
which makes them eligible at once for ensign’s 


commissions in the Naval Reserve. 


THE WEST POINT MEETING OF THE 
AAAE 

THe American Association for Adult Eduea- 
tion, holding its sixteenth annual meeting at West 
Point (N. Y.), May 12-14, was especially con- 
cerned with the problem of strengthening the 
democratie philosophy of life in the eyes of the 
public. To that end the association emphasized 
the bringing together of mature minds in an 
effort to make the public sufficiently aware of 
the benefits of democracy to take an active share 
in making it work. 

Harry A. 
“Armed to the 
fact that “barbarism” had not failed to “equip 
itself with the weapons of the brain” and was 


using them with deadly effect, while we have to 


Overstreet’s presidential address, 
3rain,” called attention to the 


confess that we were engrossed in our personal 
affairs and lost the habit of thinking in terms 
of social life. We “specialized in our apartness. 
The dictators and their ruffian gangs are the out- 
come of our inability to lend our minds to com- 
mon purposes.” 

To remedy this state of affairs, Dr. Overstreet 
offered two preseriptions: (1) “the revitalizing 
of community life in the United States” and (2) 
“the development of a new eoncern for young 
people, particularly young people who are just 
entering adulthood.” 

At a luncheon meeting, Bonaro W. Overstreet 
spoke on “Privileges of Adult Education Lead- 
ership.” Mrs. Overstreet said: 

Every suecess in adult education is a success for 
democracy. . . . What suecess means in adult edu- 
cation is the opening up of new opportunities to 
people, the bringing together of people in ways that 
promote mutual understanding and good will. 
This is, perhaps, our richest privilege: to have work 
to do through which we ean directly serve our basie 
philosophy of life. 

Morse A. 
tion, in his annual report, called attention to the 
fact that Britain, Canada and Australia, after 


Cartwright, direetor of the associa- 


two years of war, were continuing to allow free 
speech and free educational discussion, and pro- 
posed that “the building of a morale capable 
of facing current crises be entrusted to civilians 


com- 


and edueators, working community by 


munity.” 
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Dr. Cartwright, who has been appointed pro- 
fessor of edueation at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, announeed that the offices of the 
{AAE 
October and will occupy space in Russell Hall 
with the Institute for Adult Edueation. The 
itter has received a grant of $350,000 from the 


will be moved to Teachers College in 


Carnegie Corporation of New York, which has 
withdrawn support from the AAAE. The asso- 
ciation, however, will continue many of its ae- 
tivities and will “work in close cooperation” with 
the Institute for Adult Edueation. The Journal 
f Adult Education, the official organ of the 
association, will be replaced, after October, by a 
new publication, The Adult Education Journal. 
[he emergeney program for defense will be dis- 
continued, and the Defense 
Papers, Defense Digests and Community Coun- 
The library of 


publication of 


ils in Action has been ended. 
the association, its publications and equipment 
will be transferred to the headquarters of the 
institute, which, Dr. Cartwright explained, “will 
be able to push to completion many studies in 
tields initially explored by the association.” He 
said that the association would continue to hold 
its place of leadership and serve “as the focal 
point for adult-education activity and as the 
center for the dissemination of new ideas re- 
lating to the movement.” 

Among the other speakers heard at the confer- 
ence were: Charles P. Taft, coordinator of fed- 
eral security; E. A. Corbett, director, Canadian 
Association for Adult Edueation, and Hans 
Simons, chairman of the New School for Soeial 
Research. 

The officers elected for 1941-42 are as follows: 
president, Harry W. Chase, chaneellor, New 
York University; vice-presidents, Wil Lou Gray, 
supervisor of adult schools, Department of Edu- 
eation, South Carolina, Austin H. MaeCor- 
mick, executive director, the Osborne Associa- 
tion, Alexander Meiklejohn, professor emeritus, 
University of Wisconsin, Ralph Munn, director, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Edueation, Althea 
Warren, librarian, Los Angeles Publie Library, 
and Henry M. Wriston, president, Brown Uni- 
versity; honorary chairman, James E. Russell, 
dean emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; chairman, Lyman Bryson, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
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sity; secretary, Jennie M. Flexner, reader’s ad 
New York Publie 
Harold Stonier, exeeutive manager, The Amer 
Bankers 


elections with the exception of the president, the 


viser, Librarv; treasurer. 


ican Association. These were all re 


tirst vice-president and the chairman. 


A COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM FOR TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


At Stanford University (July 17-20) there 


will be a four-day conference on “Education for 


the National Emergency and After.” Seven 
reneral sessions will be held, the last two on 
Sunday, July 20. The sub-themes and chiet 


speakers for the week-day sessions, respectively, 
are: “What are the Long-Term Objectives We, 
in This Country, Wish to Achieve in This Emer 
geney” and “What Are the Resources out ot 


Which These Long-Term Objectives may be 
Achieved?” Eduard C. Lindeman, New School 
for Soeial Research (New York City); “The 


Kmergeney Tasks Confronting the Educational 
Profession,” Floyd W. Reeves, director, Amer 
ican Youth Commission, ACK, C. R. Dooley, 
director of training within the Industry Divi 
Defense, and D. E. 
Montgomery, Consumer’s Council, U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture; “The Challenge of Western 
Hemispheric Solidarity,” Ernesto Galarzo, chiet, 
Division of Labor and Social Information, Pan 
Ameriean Union; “The Schools and New Agen 
Created by Floyd W. 
Reeves; “Some of the Longer Term Tasks of 
Edueation,” Eduard C. Lindeman and Floyd W. 
Reeves. The sub-theme of the first Sunday ses 


sion will be “Edueational Leadership in this 


sion, Couneil of National 


this Emergency,” 


cles 


Emergency,” and the speaker, William G. Carr, 
director, Research Division, and seeretary, Edu 
cational Policies Commission, NEA. The second 
session will be in Memorial Chureh and will be 
addressed by Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, Wilshire 
Boulevard Temple, Los Angeles. 

Forum sessions on Friday afternoon will eon- 
sider the issues we face in elementary and secon 
darv edueation, in junior-college education, in 
adult and vocational education, in the public 
school system and in the education of teachers. 
Speakers on these phases of education will be: 
E. T. MeSwain, associate professor of educa 
University, and Flaud C 


tion, Northwestern 
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Wooten, professor of edueation, Claremont 
(Calit.) Colleges; Dwayne Orton, president, 
Stockton (Calif.) Junior College; Hubert Phil- 


lips, protessor of 


Lower Division, Fresno (Calif.) State College, 


ocial seienee and dean of the 


(Anderson, executive secretary, Tem- 
porary National Keonomie Committee, Wash 
Vierling Kersey, superintendent 
of schools, Los Angeles, and Frank Freeman, 
dean, School of Edueation, University of Cali 


fornia. 


THE BARNARD COLLEGE READING 
TESTS 

VIRGINIA C, GILDERSLEEVE, dean, Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has announeed that a 
new course, called Mental Adjustment Labora- 
tory, will be added to the curriculum next year 
as a result of the experiment in reading tests 
conducted by Gelolo McHugh, of the department 
of psychology. The action was taken after the 
committee on student program had made the 
recommendation to the committee on instruction. 

The course, which carries no aeademie credit, 


l] 


will be in charge of Mr. MeHugh and will “in- 
clude conferences for students who may wish to 
improve in their adjustment to the problems of 
mental health, edueational achievement and voea- 
It is hoped that 


it will provide practical and personal informa- 


tional or avoeational guidance.” 


tion, “useful to each individual,” through analy- 
ses and tests dealing with aptitudes, attitudes 
and methods of study. 

The reading tests eondueted by Mr. McHugh 
at the beginning of the first semester were given 
to fifty-four freshmen to diseover the average 
ability of the group to do the college require- 
ments in reading with sufficient rapidity and 
comprehension. “Slow reading,” says Mr. Me- 
Hugh, “is a habit and a habit that must be 
broken.”” He divided the freshmen into an ex- 
perimental and a control group, each member 
of the one matching a member of the other. The 
former had reading exercises of the Pressy and 
Strang type and had general, not individual, at- 
tention; the latter had no exercises. Each mem- 
ber of the experimental group had to spend one 
hour a week in the classroom, where she was 
asked to apply the knowledge gained from the 
This was diseon- 


exercises to her college work. 


tinued after two months. 
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At the beginning of the second semester tests 
were given to both groups and the seores showed 
no difference, except in a few eases in which a 
desire for improvement brought increased skill. 
“Training without desire for improvement is 
analogous to exercise with muscles unflexed.” 
Mr. MeHugh’s econelusions are that a student’s 
speed and comprehension in reading are aided by 
regular college work, forty words a minute being 
about the “median gain in speed” during the 
first semester; that students scoring low on the 
tests also seore low on college grades, and that, 
in the matter of reading, students need indi- 
vidual attention in order to “increase their speed 
and comprehension and maintain motivation, 


” 


which are important factors in college grades. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN THE NEAR 
AND FAR EAST HARD HIT BY 
THE WAR 


THE careers of American edueators in foreign 
lands are being ruthlessly cut short by the 
ravages of war and the pressure of governments, 
either our own or those under which the schools 
operate. 

The American University of Beirut and the 
International College of Beirut closed their doors 
in May and the Americans on their staffs have 
been evacuated to Jerusalem. The university, 
whose president, Bayard Dodge, was a dollar-a- 
year man, and whose teachers had a broad in- 
terest in Near Eastern affairs, was open to all 
races and creeds and had established health 
centers and economie and agricultural extension 
stations in the Lebanon district. A few faculty 
members, including the president, remain in 
Beirut to safeguard, as far as possible, the inter- 
ests of the institutions. They had finished a full 
academie year before closing, having foregone 
their Easter vacation, lest what has happened 
would happen. 

Athens College, which was closed last October 
by order of the Greek government, was turned 
into a hospital for those wounded in the Al- 
banian campaign. The college normally enrolled 
about 500 students. 

The American College of Sofia (Bulgaria), 
having the same enrolment, has so far kept its 
doors open and, with more faith than assurance, 
is looking forward to another year. Some twenty 
Americans on the faculty are still in Sofia. 

Robert College (Istanbul) and Istanbul Wo- 





——EE 








—— 
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men’s College were also closed in May “at the 
request of the Turkish government.” The com- 
bined enrolment of the two institutions was about 
1.300. Most of the teachers are in Turkey, 
though a few have gone to Russia with the in- 
tention of returning to the United States. 

In Tokyo, according to Japanese newspapers 
everal months ago, the American School was to 
close in June after forty years of continued 
serviee. Its enrolment had then been reduced to 
but 75 students, only ten of them Americans. 
With the closing of the International School in 
Yokohama this summer, all British and Amer- 
can educational institutions in Japan will belong 
to the past. The Canadian Academy at Kobe 
was closed last year. 

In Shanghai, the American School, which num- 
bers among its alumni and alumnae thousands 
of American boys and girls and other thousands 


of various nationalities, has been closed, it is 


hoped temporarily, because of repeated advice 
from the Department of State for Americans 
to leave China. The Shanghai American School 
was founded in 1912 to solve the problem of edu 
cation for the children of missionaries, but nine 
vears later the school was “incorporated under 
Ameriean law and a permanent board of trustees 
was established with the business and missionary 
groups represented on it equally.” As long as 
the American child was not crowded out, the 
school admitted all nationalities and grew to be, 
from kindergarten to high school, one of the very 
best American schools outside of the United 
States. A correspondent of The Christian Sci 
ence Monitor, in writing of the school, said: 
“Located in the French Concession, the school 
was laid out on 15 aeres of green lawns which, 
with the Georgian architecture adopted, made it 
seem like a bit of New England set down on the 


China Coast.” 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND GEORGE F. McDovuGatt, 
former secretary and assistant to the president 
of Hastings (Nebr.) College, has been appointed 
president of Huron (S. D.) College. 


WALTER J. MospercG, who has been registrar of 
North Park College (Chieago) for a number of 
years, has been appointed dean of the college. 


Joun G. Hervey, dean of law, Temple Uni- 
versity (Philadelphia), will return to his alma 
mater, the University of Oklahoma, to aecept a 
similar post. His predecessor in this office, 
Julien C. Monnet, has served the university as 
dean sinee 1909. 

AuDREY KENYON WILDER, for the past twelve 
years dean of women, Ohio Northern University 
(Ada), has been appointed dean of women, 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, sue- 
ceeding A. Wrey Warner-Barber, who has 
resigned. 


Rutu A. Pau, former assistant dean, Teach- 
ers College of Connecticut (New Britain), will 
return to the college as dean of women, succeed- 
ing M. Helen Dobbie, whose retirement was 
announced in SCHOOL AND Society, May 31. 





ANDREW TRICHE, Of the University of Pitts 
burgh, has been appointed supervisor of trade 
and industrial edueation for the State of Lou 
isiana. 

FREDERICK T. Rope has been appointed assis- 
tant director, Bureau of Field Services, New 
York State Education Department. 

STERLING FISHER, director of edueation, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, has been elected 
a member of the National Committee of the 
United States on International Intellectual 


Cooperation. He will serve as radio advisor. 


DonaLp E. Purppin, teacher of industrial 
arts in the schools of Albany (N. Y.), New York 
City and Hartford (Conn.), has been appointed 
assistant professor of industrial-arts edueation, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain. 


FraNK QO. ELLENWOoD, head of the depart- 
ment of heat-power engineering, Sibley School of 
Mechanical Engineering, Cornell University, has 
been appointed John E. Sweet professor of 
mechanical engineering. 

JosEPH ADAIR, principal of the Wolf Lake 
(Ind.) schools, has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Noble County (Ind.), to sueceed 
Ralph Stanley. 
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MARGARET Brown, professor of home-eco- 
nomics extension, the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, ha 


emeritus 


FRANK A. Day, superintendent of schools, 
Princeton (Me.) Union 107, for the past eight- 
Mr. Day has served the 


een vears, has retired. 


chools of Maing for more than forty years. 


Recent Deaths 

KRANCES GERTRUDE WICK, chairman of the 
department of physies, Vassar College, died, 
June 15, at the age of sixty-five years. Miss 
Wick had been an instruetor in physies, Sim- 
mons College (Boston), 1908-10, and at Vassar 
College, 1910-15. She became assistant profes- 
sor (1915-19), associate professor (1919-22) 
and professor, 1922. During leaves of absence, 
Dr. Wick served as acting assistant, department 
of physies, Cornell University; guest researcher, 
laboratories of Cornell University and Harvard 
University, the laboratory of the General Elee- 
tric Company, the laboratory of Cambridge Uni- 
versity (England) and the Institute for Radium 
Research, Vienna. She was _ internationally 
known for “investigations in the field of lumi- 
nescence or cold light.” Dr. Wick had con- 
tributed many articles to The Physical Review 
and other seientifie journals on such topies as 
“Fluorescence,” “Phosphorescence,” “X-rays and 
Thermolumineseence” and “Pressure and Optical 
Absorption.” 

CrEDILIO BAkzZ, professor of eivil law and rector 
of Asuncion (Paraguay) University, died, June 
Dr. Baez 


served as minister to the United States in 1917. 


18, at the age of seventy-nine years. 


GorpON Watson, head of the department of 
English, West Georgia College (Carrollton), 
died suddenly, June 19, at the age of 40 years. 

Sir Rospert Roprnson, professor of biochem- 
istry, University of London, died, June 20, at 
the age of fifty-four years. Sir Robert was pro- 
fessor of organie chemistry, University of Sid- 
ney (Australia), 1912-15, and in the latter year 
became Heath Harrison professor of organie 
chemistry at Liverpool (England) University. 
He also served in the same capacity at St. An- 
drew’s University and at Oxford University. 
WALLACE, chancellor 


and president of Victoria University (Toronto), 


THE REVEREND E. W. 


from 1930 until his retirement, February, 1941, 





retired with the rank of prolessor 


died, June 20, at the age of sixty vears. Dr. 
Wallace went to China as an edueational mis- 
sionary of the Methodist Chureh in Canada in 
1906, and after serving as principal of the Boys 
Sehool in Jungshein and in Chungking, became 
professor of educational administration in 1912. 
In 1923, he was appointed general secretary of 
the China Christian Edueation Association and 
in the same year became editor of The Educa- 
tional Review in Shanghai, serving in both 
capacities until 1930. Dr. Wallaee was the 
author of “The Heart of Szechuan” and “The 
New Life in China.” 

GEORGE NOBLE CARMAN, director emeritus, 
Lewis Institute (Chicago), died June 24. He 
had served as director since the founding of the 
school in 1895 until his retirement in 1935. 
Before accepting the directorship of Lewis In- 
stitute, he had been associate professor of 
English, the University of Chicago, 1893-95. 
He had also served as president of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Sehools, 1902-03. 


years old at the time of his death. 


Dr. Carman was eighty-four 


A. B. Bunn Van OrMER, professor emeritus 
ot philosophy and edueation, Juniata College 
(Huntingdon, Pa.), died, June 25, at the age of 
72 years. 

CHARLES Rawson KINGSLEY, former presi- 
dent of Milwaukee (Wise.) College for Women 
(1889-93), died, June 25, at the age of 84 years. 

CARLETON Brown, philologist and emeritus 
professor of English, New York University, 
died, June 25. Dr. Brown was professor of 
English, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College (1910-16) ; 
University of Minnesota (1917-21); Bryn Mawr 
(1921-27) and New York University, 1927-39. 
He was secretary of the Modern Language 
Association (1920-34) and president, 1936. Dr. 
Brown was seventy-one years old at the time of 
his death. 

WILLIAM Henry BuRNHAM, professor emeri- 
tus of education and school hygiene, Clark Uni- 
versity, died, June 25, at the age of 85 years. 
He had served the university for thirty-six 
years before his retirement in 1926: as docent 
(1890-92), instructor (1892-1900), assistant 
professor of pedagogy (1900-06), professor of 


pedagogy and school hygiene, 1906-26. 


THE REVEREND LORENZO C. McCartuy, O. P., 











JULY 9, 


president of Providence (R. I.) College (1927- 
6), succumbed to a heart attack while cele- 
brating a nuptial mass at St. Mary’s by the Sea, 
Narragansett Pier, June 28. Father McCarthy 
id been the third president of the college. 
Krom 1919, when the college was founded, he 
ught courses in the department of philosophy 
til 1924. Father MeCarthy, who had_ been 
tive in the Dominican Order for many years, 
was fifty three years old at the time of his 


death. 


Davin JEWETT WALLER, emeritus principal, 
State Normal School (later State Teachers Col 
eve, Bloomsburg, Pa.), died, June 28, at the age 
{ ninety-five years. Dr. Waller had served the 
state for many years. He was principal of the 
normal school at Bloomsburg (1877-90), State 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction (1890- 
93), principal, Indiana (Pa.) State Normal 
School (later State Teachers College), 1893- 
1906. He returned as head of the Bloomsburg 
institution in 1906 and served in that capacity 
until his retirement in 1920. His last publie 
appearance was as one of the speakers in June, 
1939, at the centennial of the Bloomsburg State 


Teachers College. 


EpGAR ALBERT BuRNETT, chancellor emeritus, 
University of Nebraska, died, June 28. Dr. 
Burnett served as instructor in agriculture, 
Michigan State College (1889-91), assistant 
professor (1891-93) and manager of the Hiram 
Walker Farms, 1894. 
animal husbandry, South Dakota State College 


He was professor of 
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of Agrieulture and Mechanie Arts (Brookings), 
1896-99. He went to the University of Ne 

braska in 1899 as professor of animal husbandry, 
which post he held until 1907, serving (1901-09) 


s associate dean of agricultural instruetion. In 


1909 he became dean of the College of Agricul 
ture and in 1928, chancellor of the university. 
He retired in 1938. Dr. Burnett was seventy-five 


years old at the time of his death. 


Coming Events 

THE fourth annual Summer Conterence, spon 
sored by the Sehool of Edueation, University ot 
Pennsylvania, will take place on July 14-17. 
The unification and coordination of educational 
programs in their various aspeets will be pre 
sented by speakers at the sessions of the eonter 
ence, among whom are: Miles Murphy, associate 
professor of psychology, University of Pennsy! 
vania; Fowler D. Brooks, professor of eduea 
tion and psychology, DePauw University, and 
Reuben H. Price, superintendent of schools, 


Highland Park, Ill. 


IN conjunction with the summer session of 
the University of California, the School Exeeu- 
tives’ Conference will be held, July 14-25.) Dur- 
ing the two-weeks program the problems of the 
school executive will be discussed by competent 
instructors in morning sessions only, so that 
afternoon and evening classes may also be at 
tended. A registration fee of $10 will be charged, 
which will cover admission to regular classes 
and leetures during the conferenee period. 
Summer-session students may attend the eonter 


ence by paying a fee of $5. 


Comment @d Criticism... 





REPLY TO “FISHING GUYS” 

THOUSANDS of parents of high-school boys and 
girls see no reason for “fishing guys,” despite 
the assertions made, under this heading in 
SCHOOL AND Society, May 17. The social train- 
ing in the home and school will prevent the 
necessity for “fishing.” 

The “Prep-formal” has nothing to do with the 
low-type thinking which a few people may be- 
lieve exists among the fine manhood and woman- 
hood in our high schools. It is not being dressed 
nicely in formal and with a backless gown that 
has anything to do with the low-type thinking of 


sex. 





Not as a PTA member, but as a parent, I 
gained admission to a gallery overlooking the 
festive oceasion of a “Prep-formal.” I saw 
nothing which one might think of as “fishing 
guys.” Here was the flower of manhood and 
womanhood, young men and young women in 
whein we may have the utmost faith. We need 
not worry about sex-motivated social customs, 


including “Prep-formals.” 


WELBORN S. DIMMETT 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 


FOREST PARK, ILL. 
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“EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE OR FOR 
LIFE?” 

PROGRESSIVE educationists are crowing lustily 
over the unchallenged fact that students from the 
“Thirty Schools’! have done better in college 
This result 


was anticipated by many “conservative” college 


than the average high-school crop. 


teachers. 

It was pointed out in these columns years ago 
that the ninth-grade student is as likely to sue- 
ceed in technical and linguistie college subjects 
rraduate. ‘This is 


5 


average high-school 
the 


“educated for life,” forgets the rudimentary fun- 


as the 


because high-school student, while being 


damental tools for obtaining knowledge—loses 
his spelling and grammar while “chewing litter” 
and his arithmetical technique in a languid attack 
upon algebra and geometry. 

While it is that 


standards have hampered the high schools in 


true college set admission 
achieving their “higher” objectives, it should 
not be forgotten that the colleges have climbed 
down to meet the steadily inereasing deteriora- 
tion of high-school graduates. Freshman college 
instructors have had to learn to “begin at the 


bottom” in most subjects. Ninth-grade and 
tenth-grade texts are actually used in some ecol- 
lege freshman-English courses, and “sub-fresh- 
man’ mathematics eourses have been widely 


instituted. Regular chemistry, physics and 
other science courses have also been drastically 
“simplified.” 

It is quite clear that if the better-type secon- 
dary student usually chosen for the “Thirty 
Schools” experiment is turned loose on his own, 
in high school, under the guidance of an enthusi- 
astie “Progressive” teacher, he will use, for his 
chosen projects, the tools he has mastered in the 
elementary school. He will thus come to college 
with his intellectual weapons sharpened and 
tempered, instead of blunted and dulled by the 
weary grind of an uninspired conventional high- 
school course. There are cases on record of stu- 


dents who sueeeeded in dodging high-school 
mathematies altogether, yet nevertheless excelled 
in college mathematies. 

notably in Denver—-have 


methods for all their 


A few high sehools 


now adopted “Progressive’ 


1 See Harpers Magazine, March, 1941; article by 
Dorothy D. Bromley. 
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There is little doubt that these stu 
the 
although not for the reasons which the eduea 


students. 


dents will come up at least to average, 


tionists will plead. State universities, at least, 
will hardly refuse to receive such high-schoo! 
graduates, for there is no need to fear for their 
suceess in college. Whether or not they are 
being successfully “educated for life” is another, 
and far deeper, problem. 
G. WAKEHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


THE NEW DEFERRED VALUES 


Ir must be a great comfort to live under a 
régime where “the right line” is so definitely and 
clearly established that there is a minimum of 
wear and tear on the mind. American educators 
have never allowed themselves to settle down to 
the placid contemplation of any right line except 
for evanescent periods just long enough for the 
That is why C. W. 
Bardeen was able about twenty years ago to 
write an article under the title “The Man Mil- 


preparation of a new line. 


liner in Education.” The right line at any given 
moment is the slogan or cliché which has won the 
ear of the profession for no other reason than 
The his- 


undertakes the 


because it is the latest and the newest. 
the 
enviable task of describing the course of eduea- 


torian of future who not 
tion since the beginning of the century will have 
to follow the track of the humble and stubborn 
but not docile animal, of which Homer said that 
“it went in many directions—downwards, and 
upwards, and sideways, and slanting ways.” 
What has happened to the soeialized recita- 
tion, the project method, the activity school and 
the child-centered school? They have been swal- 
lowed up or replaced by the “community-cen- 
‘ ’ 


‘schools for living,” which 


? Tt is too 


tered schools” or the 
now aim to give “a general education.’ 
early to make any pronouncement on general 
education, except that one is reminded of a 
school principal who, in describing a member of 
his faculty, said that he was “generally good.” 
When asked what he meant by “generally” he 
replied “When I wrote ‘generally,’ I meant ‘not 
particularly.’” And so “general education” has 
driven into oblivion another contribution toward 
the improvement of education—“specificity”—a 
word which not even pedaguese could absorb into 


its jargon. 
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[he community-centered school or the school 
i living is, of course, another protest against 
. traditional, passive and statie school and an 
ittempt to adapt education to the new society 
produced by technological advances. No attempt 
ever made, however, to explain how a tradi- 
onal, passive and statie education managed to 
The schoo] 


. now to become a positive agent of social prog- 


produce the advances in technology. 


ress to improve the quality of living, to develop 
4 sensitiveness to environmental problems and to 
develop ability to solve them. Schools, it 1s as- 
serted, no longer bound education, but must use 
the resources of the community, the state, the 
nation and the world. Children must be given 
experiences which may help them to solve the 
problems of the universe when they come to 
manhood and womanhood. The child-centered 
school is now proved to have been all wrong in 
building a program of education on the needs, 
rees, drives and interests of the children; the 
hift is now to the needs, drives, urges and inter- 
ests of the community. Logieally organized and 
compartmentalized subjects are now disearded in 
favor of units of experience like the following, 
which are quoted from one of the recently re- 
vised courses of study: Improving home condi- 
tions; providing social seeurity; improving in- 
dustrial relations; balaneing production and 
consumption of farm produets; controlling, 
administering and financing publie education; 
treating offenders against the law fairly; pro- 
viding adequate medical care; protecting the 
public from erime; making power resources 
available to more people; conserving mineral 
resources; preventing wind erosion; preventing 
soil erosion and depletion of its fertility ; housing 
and town planning, and other similar problems 


with which the adult generation has failed to 
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grapple successfully. No longer is the old ob 
jection to deferred values heard; nor is there 
expressed any fear of compartmentalization 
when these experiences are tied up into neat 
units and stored away for use in the days of 
manhood and womanhood. 

In this movement an interesting development 
is to be noted. In primitive times and in early 
history, the child and youth were educated by a 
The 


school gradually emerged when the adult genera 


system of apprenticeship to their elders. 


tion discovered that there were some forms of 
instruetion which could be more competently and 
effectively given by experts, that is, by teachers. 
Increasingly the curriculum of the school was 
expanded by the inclusion of the residual fune 
tions of society. Latterly, these residual fune 
tions are being pushed into the background to be 
acquired incidentally, “with drill when neces- 
sary,” while the main activities of children, under 
the “guidance” but not the “direction” of the 
teachers, are to center on the resources of the 
community, the state, the nation and the world 
and on the solution of their problems. The time 
is gradually coming when the traditional position 
will be reversed: the community will have to 
teach the fundamentals and the schools which do 
not bound education will teach everything else. 
And yet one ean not help wondering whether, 
when children now in school grow into manhood 
and womanhood and are called upon to solve the 
problems of their communities, they will do any 
more than remember that they had “had” these 
problems and their solutions because they were 
exposed to them before they were ready to make 
them “function.” 
I. L. KANDEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Correspondence ... 





EDUCATIONAL CLASSES FOR FORT 
JACKSON SOLDIERS 

HE pealing of school bells will blend with the 

blare of the bugles at Fort Jackson, South Caro- 

lina, where classes have been started for unedu- 
cated soldiers at that training center. 

Reading, writing and arithmetic are the sub- 

jects now being taught, while a course in geog- 





raphy and, perhaps, current events will be 
added later, according to present plans. 

The teaching staff is composed of 25 teachers 
of the South Carolina WPA education program 
and the State Department of Adult Education. 
The staff will work under the various regimental 
chaplains, who are cooperating in the establish- 


ment of the courses. 
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Qniv a small percentage oft the 18,000 soldiers 
30th Division are without knowledge of 
reading, writing and arithmetie. 


e essentials of g, 


relatively small number of trainees are, 
however, required to enrol in the classes, and at- 
Each regimental com- 


tendance is compulsory. 


the official “truant officer” for his men. 


mander is 
Four classes are scheduled weekly, two sessions 
of two hours each being held on Wednesday and 
Friday afternoons. 

The “Superintendent of Schools,” or the mili- 
tary equivalent of this official, will be Chaplain 
tee OF 


danee the educational program is being insti- 


Hoover, 30th division, under whose gui- 


tuted. 

Commenting on this new WPA teaching pro- 
erram for soldiers, Chaplain Hoover stated: 

Soldiers who can neither read nor write are 
not ignorant. Many of them are expert farm- 
ers, machinists and so forth, and all know their 
ways about in the modern world. 

The unedueated soldier, in common with other 
persons who have not had the benefit of a scho- 


lastic education, looks on being able to read and 


Research... 
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write as we would look on the average man’s lack 
of a yacht or other expensive possession. 

The Chaplain said that some of the soldiers 
had not had either the time or the opportunity 
to acquire an education, being faced by the 
“stern necessity of earning a living for them- 
selves or their families.” 

Division officers said that the ability to read 
and do simple arithmetic would aid both the men 
and the division itself beeause of the specialized 
They 


pointed out, however, that the greatest benefit 


training necessary for the modern soldier. 


would be for the men themselves. 

The courses of instruction at Fort Jackson are 
based on the courses followed in the CCC and 
the experience of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

An educational program similar to that now 
being provided for members of the 30th Division 
is planned for the 8th Division, which is also 
stationed at Fort Jackson. 

J. A. MuLcaHy 

FEDERAL WorRKS AGENCY, WPA, 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 





CONSERVATION INFORMATION IN 
THE SCHOOLS 


THOsE who are deeply concerned with prob- 


conservation, restoration and uses of 


lems of 
our natural resourees recognize two methods of 
The 


methods are not entirely separate approaches 


approach: prohibition and education. 


hut are interdependent.  Effeetive prohibition 
depends on intelleetual control. 

Prohibition carries with it the stigma of eon- 
trol by foree in contrast to education which is 
control by reason. Where free enterprise is 
promoted, as in a demoeraecy, there are indi- 
viduals or groups who use the privilege to ae- 
Through this 


attitude in the past and to some extent to-day, 


cumnlate large personal gains. 


our natural resourees are rapidly diminishing. 


In order to protect the remaining resourees 
against such exploitation, it has become neces- 
sary to apply control. In our present stage of 
democratic experimentation in which education 
through lack of 


methods has not gained the momentum to pro- 


fundamental information and 


mote a constructive program, control by force 


appears to be the more expedient and successful 
method. To this end conservation areas have 
been set aside and laws enacted. The aims of 
these control measures are to conserve the re- 
sources which do not have an immediate need 
and to regulate others which have an immediate 
importance for the well-being of the people. 
The principles of the democratic way of life 
are deeply rooted in the educational process. 
Americans have great faith in education as a 
solvent for our national problems. To this end 
we have established the greatest school system 
of any nation or any age. Education itself is a 
conservative foree and has been so built into our 
institutions that it ean not be changed too rap- 
idly.t| The schools have failed to keep pace with 
the tempo of modern progress in analyzing con- 
servation needs and transferring the analysis to 
the people of our nation. The reason may be 
that conservation in its varied ramifications in- 
volves technical knowledge which as yet is not 
1T. E. Benner, ‘‘Conservation Education,’’ p. 7. 


(1939). Conference on Education in Conservation. 
National Wildlife Federation. 
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adequately translated into the language of the 
s¢hools.* 

Our natural resources are vital to our present 
and future progress. It will require all the in 
cenuity of the nation to conserve, restore and 
revulate the uses of these resourees. Education 
should play a master role in the analysis of con- 
servation needs and promote a program, not in 
any one subject in any year, but permeating the 
school curriculum throughout. Schools should 
he well administered and equipped in order to 
play this vital role. Information from many 
-ourees translated in the language of the school 
should be available to the student and teacher. 
The main channels for the flow of information 
into the schools are text books and magazines. 
This article presents data on the amount of wild 
life-conservation information present in public 
school text-books and magazines. 

From more than a thousand primary- and 
<econdary-schoo] text-books sent into the state to 
be reviewed for possible adoption, 80 were 
elected that contained information on some 
phase of our natural resources. These were 
carefully examined for fields of concentration 
and the amount of material on the causes of 
depletion and the restoration and conservation 
of wildlife. The results are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF PAGES DEVOTED TO CAUSES OF WILDLIFE 
DEPLETION AND WILDLIFE RESTORATION AND CON 
SERVATION IN SO TEXT-BOOKS IN THE FIELD 
OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
IDUCATION 














oa 
‘ ry > 
Nature of the 2 S 

material in the = Ss 

books ca ed 

op) i og 

© 5, V6 

>& > 

44 45 
Social Science . 35 620 0.21 0.50 
General Science 24 556 0.33 0.50 
Biological .... 12 677 0.56 5.63 


Agriculture ... 9 464 0.00 0.00 





The data show a broad distribution, with 35 
books in the social seiences, 24 in general science, 
12 in biology and 9 in agriculture. The average 
number of pages on causes of wildlife depletion 
ranged from zero in the agricultural books to 

2K. M. Cook and F. E. Reynolds, ‘‘ Opportunities 
for the Preparation of Teachers in Conservation 
Edueation,’’ (1940). U. S. Office of Edueation. 
Pamphlet no. 90, p. 1. 


0.56 in the biology books. The amount of infor 
mation on the causes of wildlife depletion in the 
social and general-sciences text-book was between 
these extremes. The average space for all books 
was slightly more than one fourth of a page. 
Average number of pages per book on restora 
tion and conservation of wildlife ranged from 
zero in the agriculture books to 5.63 in the biol- 
ogy books. The social and general-sciences texts 
each averaged one half page. 

Twenty-seven periodicals or magazines found 
in a publie-school library were examined for a 
five-year period tor areas covered, eauses ol 
wildlife depletion and the restoration and econ 
servation of wildlife. Table 2 shows the results. 

TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF PAGES DEVOTED TO CAUSES OF WILDLIFE 
DEPLETION AND WILDLIFE RESTORATION AND CON 


SERVATION IN 27 EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 


Areas covered 
by periodicals 





of pe riodicals 
Number of pages 


a 
Elementary Education 5 12,500 2.45 3.75 
Secondary Education . 16 34,161 5.10 9.52 
Social Education 3 13,609 1.63 3.00 
Science Education ... 3 6,763 35.00 82.25 
eC) Ree rey | 67,033 44.18 98.52 


The areas covered were elementary education 
with 5 periodicals, secondary education with 16 
periodicals, social education with 3. periodicals 
and science education with 3 periodicals. Peri 
odicals on seience edueation had the largest 
amount of material; 35 pages on causes of wild 
life depletion and 82.25 pages on restoration and 
conservation of wildlife. The other areas had 
only a small amount of material. An average 
shows less than one third of a page per year for 
each periodical or about one page in 1500 on 
causes of wildlife depletion and less than one 
page per year, or about one page in 700 on 
restoration and conservation of wildlife. 

It is clearly evident from the data presented 
that very little information on causes of deple 
tion, restoration and conservation of wildlife is 
entering the public schools in text-books and 
magazines. 

P. A. Davies 

UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
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RECENT) | i i; 


e 
“$1941 


ent Schools and Supplementary Studies.’’ 
cational Records Bulletin, No. 33. Pp. 76. 
cational Records Bureau, 437 West 59th 
New York. 1941. $1.50. 

The bureau, a non-profit service and research agency 
for schools and colleges, was organized in 1927 to 
assist member schools in securing reliable and com- 
parable measurements of the native capacities and 
academic achievements of their pupils Such mea- 
surements, based on comprehensive objective tests 
over a series of years, aid materially in a continu 
ing of pupils 


Achievement Testing Program in Independ 
Edu- 
Edu- 


e 
BENNETT, M. E. 


Self-discovery and 
t Pp. 503. 
_ 1941. $2.75. 
Chis revised and largely rewritten book purposes, 
as did the first edition, to help students to make 
the best use of their opportunities in college and 
guide them in the study and solution of prob- 
of life-planning and adjustment. New ma- 
has been added pertaining to economic and 
needs of students; evaluation of college 
ichievement; methods of learning; methods of self- 
ippraisal, and problems of mental hygiene, voca- 
tional planning and democratic citizenship. 
e 
BLO Davip T., and HENRY F. ALVES (prepared 
7 I I — 
by). ‘*Statistics of State School Systems, 1937- 
as” Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, Bulletin, 1940, No. 2, Chapter II. 
. Office of Education. Pp. viii+ 172. Wash 
Government Printing Office. 1941. 20¢. 


College and Life—Problems of 
Self-direetion (revised edi 


McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


He 
ington: 
. 

Community Programs of Action for Youth. Pp. 
24. Report prepared by the Committee on 
Youth Needs of the New York State Teachers 
\ssociation and published by the association, 152 
Washington Avenue, Albany. 1941. 

A brief outline of the present need for organized 
community action as the most immediately prac- 
ticable means for serving our young people 

e 

HAYES, DorsHaA. The American Primer, Pp. 152. 

\llianee Book Corporation, 212 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 1941. $1.50. 
A vital, gripping, personalized discussion, in con- 
versational style, of present-day problems and their 
relation to our long campaign to make democracy 
work 


JouGHIN, G. Louis. Basie Reference Forms—A 
Guide to Established Practice in Bibliography, 

Footnotes and Thesis Format. Pp. 
xi+ 94. F.S. Crofts. 1941. 80¢. 
Presenting to the writer of undergraduate term 
papers and to the beginning research student a set 
of basic reference forms for use in documentation. 

e 

KILPATRICK, WILLIAM HeEarD. Selfhood and Civt- 
lization—A Study of the Self-Other Process (the 
V. Everit Macy Leetures on Education). Pp. 
243. Maemillan. 1941. $1.50, 
A rewriting and enlargement of four lectures de- 
livered during the fall of 1988 on the V. Everit Macy 
Foundation of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity 


Quotations, 


Street, 


Vou. 54, No. 1384 


McGarvEY, GEORGE A. ‘‘Bricklaying.’’ Voea 
tional Division Bulletin No. 208, Trade and In 
dustrial Series No. 60, U. S. Office of Education. 
Pp. xiii+238. Illustrated. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1941. 40¢. 

An analysis of the trade of bricklaying together 
with suggested courses of training for apprentices 
and journeymen workers. 

a 

MCGINNIS, FREDERICK A, A History and an In- 

terpretation of Wilberforce University. Pp. 
xii + 215. Illustrated. Privately published. 
1941. $2.50. 
The fourfold purpose is: (1) to trace the develop- 
ment of Wilberforce University as a pioneer insti 
tution for the higher education of the Negro race; 
(2) to explain the influence of the institution on 
racial development; (8) to disclose the effect of 
Wilberforce University program of education on the 
lives of the students; (4) to show the contribution 
of the university to the cause of education. 


e 
MARTENS, ELISE H. ‘‘State Supervisory Programs 
for the Edueation of Exceptional Children.’’ 
Bulletin, 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 10, Studies 
of the State Departments of Edueation, U. S. 
Office of Education. Pp. x+92. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1941. 25¢. 
e 
One Hundred and Eleventh Annual Report of the 
Board of School Commissioners of Baltimore 
(Md.) to the Mayor and City Council—scholastic 
year ending June 30, 1940, and the fiseal year 
ending December 31, 1939. Pp. 196. Illus 
trated. Published by the board. 1940. 


Schools and Public Libraries Working Together in 
School Library Service. Report of the Joint 
Committee of the NEA and the American Li- 
brary Association. Pp. 64. Illustrated. NEA. 
1941, 25¢; discount on quantity orders. 
Concerning the problem of library service to school 
pupils and the ways that public schools and public 
libraries can, and do, work together in providing 
such service. 

@ 

Yearbook, America’s Educational 

Pp. 42. Educational Press 

1201 Sixteenth Street, 


Seventeenth 
Press, June, 1941. 
Association of America, 
NW, Washington. 50¢. 
Including a classified list of educational periodicals. 

e 

Seventy-Five Years of Teacher Educatton. Pp. 
180. Illustrated. Written by a committee of 
the Alumni of the State Teachers College, Tow- 
son (Md.), and published by the Alumni Associa- 
tion. 1941. 

History of the State Teachers College (Towson), 
encompassing a chronological survey of the de- 
velopment of the school, the final chapter being 
devoted to a consideration of the educational im- 
plications of the past seventy-five years with a 
glance forward to future needs and possibilities. 

e 

WILLIAMSON, MAupDE, and MARY STEWART LYLE. 

Homemaking Education in the High School (re- 
vised—The Century Vocational Series). Pp. 
xvii+484, Illustrated. D. Appleton-Century. 
1941. $3.00. 
This new edition (first published in 1934) brings to 
the inexperienced and prospective teachers of home- 
making education the latest approach to their sub- 
ject. 











